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gique." The same line of reasoning advanced by Owen applies 

to the origin of Aptornis and Dinornis. The bottle-nosed 

whale is discussed by W. H. Flower and also by Captain Grey 
in the same journal, which also contains a figure of a new species 
of zebra {Equus grevyi) recently described by A. Milne-Edwards, 
from equatorial Egypt. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

The Diseases of the Will. 1 — In the Humboldt Library Mr. 
Fitzgerald places before the public the results of the latest thought 
and labor of the scientific world, in a series of 8vo pamphlets 
costing fifteen cents apiece. This enterprize cannot be too highly 
commended from the standpoint of the public instructor and lover 
of knowledge. If the masses are ever to become acquainted with 
the laws of their being, such a publication as the Humboldt 
Library will prove a powerful agency in accomplishing the de- 
sirable result. 

M. Ribot has the merit of stating, in clear and comprehensible 
language, the facts, doctrines, and hypotheses of modern meta- 
physics, so that the average reader may be easily introduced to 
perhaps the most important of all sciences. In this, and other 
essays on these subjects, M. Ribot pursues the inductive method, 
studying the mind as it is exhibited in the normal and abnormal 
types which are accessible everywhere. The important aid to be 
derived from pathology in mental science is well known. M. 
Ribot arranges the diseases of the will into several heads, viz : 1. 
lack of impulsion, as seen in irresolution ; 2. excess of impul- 
sion ; 3, impairment of voluntary intelligence; 4, caprice; and 
5, extinction of will. Under the last head he treats of ecstacy,. 
nirvana, hypnotism, etc. The author shows the intermediary 
character of the will, that it is not only a cause, but also an 
effect, thus denying the ordinary form of so-called " freedom of 
the will." It is difficult to perceive the utility of the word will 
in this doctrine. As the outcome of a stimulus which has passed 
through more or less complex emotive or ratiocinative processes,, 
action is only the movement of the last ball in a series in which 
the first one has been struck a blow. At best the word can only 
be used to represent a convenient fiction, supposing this doctrine 
to express all there is of will in the human mind. 

A short paragraph expresses incidentally the author's views as 
to the origin of the mechanism whose action expresses human 
motives and human intelligence. I quote it as being in con- 
sonance with views often expressed by the present writer, but 
opposed to those held by many of the physiological metaphysi- 
cians of the present day: "The will has for its basis a legacy 
coming down from generations innumerable, and registered in 

1 The Diseases of the Will. By Th. Ribot. Humboldt Library, No. 52. Trans- 
lated by J. Fitzgerald, A. M. 
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the organism, namely, primordial automatic activity, which is 
almost invariable, and quite unconscious, although in the distant 
past it must have been accompanied by a rudiment of consciousness 
which later faded away, in proportion as coordination, growing 
more perfect, became organic in the species," p. 38. The italics 
are our own. — E. D. C. 

Sagacity of the Horse.— On my farm, one Sunday, the 
house was left in charge of one man, who sat in the porch read- 
ing. A mare, with her young foal, was grazing in the orchard 
near by. At length he saw the mare coming from a distant part 
of the orchard at full speed, making a loud outcry— a sort of un- 
natural whinney, but, as he says, more like a scream of distress 
than the natural voice of the horse. She came as near to the 
man as the fence would allow, and then turned back for a few 
rods, and then returned, all the while keeping up the unnatural 
outcry. So soon as he started to follow her she ran back in the 
direction of a morass or miry place which had been left unguarded, 
and only stopped on its very brink. The man hastened to the 
spot with all speed, and found the colt mired in the soft mud and 
water. It was already dead. — J. D. Caton. 

Individual Idiosyncrasy. — In an article contributed to Mind, 
entitled " Idiosyncrasy," Mr. Grant Allen contends that the 
psychical individuality or native character of each of us is nothing 
but a sum of innumerable inherited tendencies combined in a 
peculiar way. He argues against Mr. Darwin's supposition of 
accidental or spontaneous variations of brain structure, on the 
ground that the intricate structural relations involved in any ap- 
preciable improvement of cerebral functions could never be pro- 
duced in this " accidental" way. The Academy, in noticing the 
article, then goes on to say : " It may, however, occur to the 
reader that the essayist is here soaring into the regions of purely 
hypothetical physiology. For aught anybody knows, a difference 
in the quality of the brain substance might entail important 
psychical consequences ; and it is hard to see why ' spontaneous 
variation' should be able to modify ' indefinitely' such qualities of 
a plant or animal as ' hardness of skin' or ' woodiness of tissue,' 
and not be adequate to bring about changes in the tissues of the 
nervous substance which may have well-marked psychical ac- 
companiments. However this may be, Mr. Allen has to confess 
that we know nothing of the causes which determine in any case 
the selection, from among the apparently infinite number of 
ancestral tendencies somehow present in a latent form in the 
parents' nervous organization, of that particular mixture of 
elements which constitutes the original idiosyncrasy. And, this 
being so, it would seem that we must still have resort to the 
factor of ' accident' " 

Domestication of Animals. — Galton, in his "Inquiries into 
Human Faculty," remarks that the few animals we now possess 
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in a state of domestication were first reclaimed from wildness in 
prehistoric times. Our remote barbarian ancestors, he says, must 
be credited with having accomplished a very remarkable feat, 
which no subsequent generation has rivaled. The utmost that 
weof modern times have succeeded in doing is to improve the 
races of those animals that we received from our forefathers in an 
already domesticated condition. Galton throws out the hypoth- 
esis that only a few species of animals are fitted by their nature to 
become domestic, and that these were discovered long ago by 
the exercise of no higher intelligence than is to be found among 
barbarous tribes of the present day. The failure of civilized man 
to add to the number of domesticated species would on this sup- 
position be due to the fact that all the suitable material whence 
domestic animals could be derived has been long since worked 
out. His argument is this : " All savages maintain pet animals, 
many tribes have sacred ones, and kings of ancient states have 
imported captive animals on a vast scale, for purposes of show, 
from neighboring countries. I infer that every animal of any 
pretensions has been tamed over and over again, and has had 
numerous opportunities of becoming domesticated. But the 
cases are rare in which these opportunities have led to any 
result. No animal is fitted for domestication unless it fulfills cer- 
tain stringent conditions which I will endeavor to state and to 
discuss. My conclusion is that all domesticable animals of any 
note have long ago fallen under the yoke of man. In short, 
that the animal creation has been pretty thoroughly, though half 
unconsciously, 'explored by the every-day habits of rude races 
and simple civilizations." He then cites numerous cases in sup- 
port of this view. He says, however, on p. 261, that "a young 
bison will try to dash out its brains against the tree to which it is 
tied, in terror and hatred of its captors." Per contra, we saw, in 
1877, a young buffalo, perhaps a yearling, walking freely and like 
an ordinary heifer about one of the stations on the Kansas Pacific 
Railroad, going leisurely across the track before an approaching 
train ; and it is well known that the buffalo can be tamed and 
hybridized with the domestic cattle. At the same time the vil- 
lage Indians of our continent have never domesticated the buffalo ; 
it is not to be expected that our nomad, hunter Indians would 
have domesticated any animals except the horse and dog, and 
the Indian pony may yet be proved to have been a descendant of 
the American Quaternary horse, and the Indian dog an offshoot 
from the coyote. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 

Weather Proverbs. — What archaeology is to modern art and 
myths are to the higher religions, folk-lore is to sound philoso- 
phy : It is the fossiliferous stratum of human thought. Every 

1 Edited by Professor Otis T. Mason, 1305 Q street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 



